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VI. 

ALFRED DE MUSSEL* 



Alfred de Musset was born in Paris, December 11, 1810. 
He was descended from an old and honorable family, which can 
be traced as far back as the middle of the twelfth century, and 
has at different times been allied with various illustrious names, 
as Du Bellay in literature, indirectly with Jeanne d'Arc by her 
niece, while Colin de Musset was a celebrated poet and musician 
in the thirteenth century. Coming down to later times, we find 
that his maternal grandfather, M. Guyot-Desherbiers, dabbled in 
literature, writing a mock-heroic poem on cats, and that he was 
well known for his wit ; while Victor de Musset, the father of 
Alfred, who for many years held official positions under Govern- 
ment, was also not without literary experience. He published 
an edition of the works of J. J. Rousseau, which he followed up 
by a study of tlje life and writings of that great man. This 
side of his character — a willingness to perform the drudgery of 
literary work — was something his brilliant son did not inherit ; 
but in addition to this we are told that in conversation he was 
witty and entertaining, and that he had written a comedy in 
verse, so that resemblance is not wholly wanting. The mother 
seems to have left a deep and decidedly favorable impression 
upon her children. 

It is in Paul de Musset's Life that we find the most said 
about the poet's boyhood. The surviving brother was the elder 
by six years, but the two were always close friends and intimates, 
and many anecdotes are given of their early amusements. Alfred 
was always one of the best scholars at school, shaming his older 
companions by almost invariable success, while they took their 

* 1. Alfred de Musset. Sa Vie et ses (Euvres. Par Paul de Musset. Paris : 
Charpentier, 1877. 

2. Alfred de Mussel. Von Paul Lindau. Berlin : A. Hoffman & Co., 1877. 
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revenge in the fashion of countries that have not been civilized 
by prize-fighting, in combining to pummel him after school-hours. 
At another time, the two boys were taught at home by a private 
tutor, they studying at the same time on their own account every 
story or poem of chivalry which they could lay their hands on. 
Alfred de Musset seems to have been a bright and nervous child, 
full of imagination, affectionate and sensitive. "When only a 
little boy, under ten, he fell in love with a cousin of his, several 
years his senior, who in jest promised to marry him when he 
should be older. Soon she married some one else, and none of 
his family dared tell him of the fact through fear of the pain the 
news would cause him. Not for many years did he learn the 
truth, and then he was startled, and only consoled by hearing that 
she was still fond of him, and regarded him with the affection of 
a sister. This little anecdote would seem to show that he was not 
prepared in the best way to meet severe disappointments and diffi- 
culties of life in the world, and it was his fate to be called upon 
to face the world at a very early age. After leaving school he 
cast about in uncertainty to determine what should be his future 
occupation. Law and medicine alike repelled him, he tried in 
vain music and painting, but his avocation was quickly decided 
when he was introduced to the circle of young men who were 
then busy at remodeling French literature. The headquarters 
of these reformers was the house of Victor Hugo, and there 
Alfred de Musset was introduced by one of his friends, even 
before he had finished his studies. He had already composed one 
or two poems which have not been preserved, but it was the en- 
couragement and example of his new companions, of Alfred de 
Vigny, Merimee, Sainte-Beuve, to name the most distinguished, 
and of Victor Hugo who was their acknowledged head, that led 
to his writing a little romantic drama, of which the scene was laid 
in Spain. It is a familiar story how the romantic side of Spain 
was rediscovered by that young band who had grown impatient 
of the traditional chains that seemed to them to lie heavy upon 
literature, of the three unities, and of that rigid form of Alexan- 
drine verse which had survived such wide-spread devastations. As 
Brandes says : * 

* " Die Hauptstromungen der Literatur des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts," erster 
Band, p. 25. 
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" The French had overthrown their government, slain or ban- 
ished the odious aristocrats, founded a republic, carried on war with 
the rest of Europe, done away with Christianity, decreed the wor- 
ship of a Supreme Being, deposed or established a dozen rulers, be- 
fore it occurred to any one to declare war against the Alexandrine 
verse, before any one ventured to question the authority of Corneille 
or Boileau, or to doubt that the observance of the three unities was 
absolutely necessary for the preservation of good taste." 

Spain was for these outlaws in literature what it now is for a 
certain school of painters. The country is fortified by bad inns 
against large numbers of invading travelers, so that it is unfamiliar 
to the general public, and in its history, as well as in its backward 
civilization, there is no lack of picturesqueness. It was well chosen 
as the starting-point whence these young knights should issue to 
conquer fresh worlds. All of them were young, Victor Hugo, 
the oldest, being but twenty-six in 1828, the year when Alfred de 
Musset, aged seventeen, wrote this drama, of which only a sketch 
has been preserved, but enough to show that it was satisfactorily 
full of bloodshed. When he recited these early pieces to his 
companions they greeted them warmly ; Sainte-Beuve wrote to 
one of his friends, " We have among us a child full of genius." 
This brilliant youth, handsome, well-born, notorious for preco- 
cious success, plunged with equal ardor into the worlds of pleas- 
ure and of fashion. His first publication, meanwhile, was a free 
translation of De Quincey's "Confessions of an English Opium- 
Eater," which fell dead from the press. His first volume of 
poetry, called " Contes d'Espagne et d'ltalie," was finished before 
and published soon after his nineteenth birthday. It contained 
" Don Paez," " Portia," " Mardoche," together with what early 
pieces he cared to preserve. The success of this little volume was 
very great, and certainly these poems, in view of their writer's 
youth, are simply marvelous. It would be impossible to deny 
the genius that fills many of them, full as they are of overwrought 
passion and melodramatic intensity. We need not wonder that 
the young poet sprang with a bound to a high place in the public 
estimation. The fanaticism of reform inspired some of their ex- 
aggeration, as did also the influence of Victor Hugo in regard of 
choice of subject and method of treatment, but they have all the 
stamp of originality of a rare kind. In these early writings as in 
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his later ones, we notice the promptness of his poetical utterance ; 
he struck the lyre, and the notes sounded without a prelude of 
fumbled strings. This quality is in every one of his poems, and 
its presence must be acknowledged even by those who do not like 
them. A rigid moralist, or indeed most people, would find much 
to regret in the young writer's precocious knowledge of sin, but 
they contain passages, at least, of a rare poetical value. " Don 
Paez," " Portia," and " Les Marrons au Feu," have all a decided 
operatic flavor which was part of the literary fashion of the time, 
and which, exaggerated as it was, the poet accepted ungrudging- 
ly and carried out to its homicidal perfection, but with astounding 
cleverness and with lines full of beauty. 

In spite of the cleverness Alfred de Musset showed in 
adopting the literary methods of this new school, and in spite of 
the bits of real poetry to be found here and there in what is too 
frequently an unworthy setting, for, their immorality apart, the 
melodramatic exaggeration does not carry complete conviction of 
the reality of the feeling therein expressed, in spite of these 
attractions, no one can read them without regret that a man of so 
poetic a nature should have fallen on so unfavorable a period. 
These fantastic stories of adultery and wholesale murder read like 
the devices of literary adventurers rather than the utterance of 
men who wrote because they believed in or were possessed by the 
truth of what they had to say. Victor Hugo has remained true 
to his early convictions ; but it is not strange that Alfred de Mus- 
set, who had a much more delicate feeling for the fitness of things, 
soon outgrew what was at the best clever mannerism, and left 
the romantic school behind him, although its influence is visible 
upon much of his later work. Even in this little volume was one 
sign of revolt. The famous " Ballade h, la Lune " was intended as 
a parody of the writings of that school, but unfortunately it was 
always taken for a declaration of adherence to the principles it 
was intended to ridicule, and this in spite of his plain statement 
concerning it in his poem, " Les secretes Pensees de Rafael, Gen- 
tilhomme francais," in which he said : 

" Maitres, maftres divins, oil trouverai-je, helas ! 
Un fleuve oil me noyer, nne corde oil me pendre ? 
Pour avoir oublie de faire ecrire au bas 
Le public est prie de ne pas se meprendre." 
vor. cxxvii. — no. 264. 20 
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This poem was one of the " Poesies diverses," published in 
1831. Here he broke from his former loves and spoke out for 
himself, laying aside the theatrical properties in which his genius 
had been disguised, and saying what he felt, not what he had 
been taught to consider effective. He was but twenty when this 
book appeared, and that is not the age at which, as a general rule, 
youthful follies are laid aside ; but this change is only another 
proof of Musset's wonderful precocity. Naturally enough, the 
public, which had gone wild over the first volume with its ap- 
peal to all manner of violent emotions, was cooler toward these 
verses in which something very different found expression, the 
author appearing almost to condemn what less than two years 
before had brought him such warm praise. The greater matu- 
rity of these poems is their most striking trait. " Les Yceux st6- 
riles " is the most noticeable of them, and in it we find not so 
much the cleverness which had hitherto marked him as that great 
gift that belonged to him almost alone among French poets, 
of using language that in its melody and eloquence seemed in- 
spired. We readers of English know in our literature countless 
instances of the rich melody which delights the ear and the mind 
at the same time ; but just that quality which every one will be 
pretty sure to recall in his favorite poems, whatever they may be, 
is most rare in French poetry. A feeling of delight is rarely got 
from reading French verse. Ch£nier one will like, or Beranger, 
or possibly Lamartine or Victor Hugo, but even those who do 
sincerely admire Yictor Hugo's poetry are possibly thinking, part 
of the time while reading it, " What a great creature this man is ! " 
instead of deriving from it that indefinable rapturous joy which 
some of Alfred de Musset's verses give, and which finds its 
English equivalent in Keats among others. While these two 
poets, who were so nearly contemporaries, differ extremely in 
many things, and especially in their relation to the life about 
them, which found no expression in Keats, while with its follies, 
shortcomings, and disappointments, it inspired much of Musset's 
best work, there are yet analogies to be found between them out- 
side of the phenomenal precocity of both in winning so high a 
place at so early an age. One point of resemblance is the elo- 
quence with which each spoke of antiquity. Thus in " Les Vceux 
steriles " occurs this beautiful passage : 
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" Grece, 6 mere des arts, terre d'idolatrie, 
De mes vceux insenses eternelle patrie, 
J'fitais ne pour ces temps ou les fleurs de ton front 
Couronnaient dans les mers 1'azar de l'Hellespont. 
Je suis un citoyen de tes siecles antiques ; 
Mon ame avec l'abeille erre sous tes portiques. 
La langue de ton peuple, 6 Grece, peut mourir ; 
Nous pouvons oublier le nom de tes montagnes ; 
Mais qu'en fouillant le sein de tes blondes campagnes 
Nos regards tout a coup viennent a decouvrir 
Quelque dieu de tes bois, quelque Venus perdue. 
La langue que parlait le coeur de Phidias 
Sera toujours vivante et toujours entendue ; 
Les marbres l'ont apprise, et ne l'oublieront pas." 

Or, again, the wonderfully fine lines in the "Nuit de Mai," 
beginning — 

" Et la Grece, ma mere, oil le miel est si doux," 

may be compared with Keats's expression in the " Hyperion," or 
the " Ode to a Grecian Urn," for instance, of his passionate devo- 
tion to the home of poetry. Indeed, every poet almost pays an 
open tribute to Greece in the way of imitation or translation of 
its masterpieces, as Goethe, Heine, Schiller, even "Wordsworth, in 
his "Laodamia," Shelley, Byron, Browning, Swinburne, and 
Landor, to name those first occurring to the memory, but Keats, 
Landor, and Musset, sound the rarest note. 

The next volume to appear was one called " Un Spectacle 
dans un Fauteuil," which contained " La Coupe et les Levres," a 
Byronic poem in dramatic form, and another, " A quoi revent les 
jeunes Filles," which is most delightful. " Kamouna," the third 
long poem, also shows traces of Byron's influence, and is a marked 
example of one of Musset's many gifts, of his easy, flowing style 
and brilliancy, for his genius was many-sided, like the civiliza- 
tion which found its best expression in his verse. Musset lived 
in a sterile time, one of disappointment and impotent reaction, 
which was the awakening from the visions of liberty that had 
inspired the French Revolution, and of fame that bound the 
French heart to Napoleon. Freedom and glory had turned to 
ashes on the lips of that great people : they were tainted by vice ; 
and it is not strange that a real poet who breathed this corrupt 
air, and failed to find high ideals worshiped, who could not be 
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contented with imitating models whose narrowness he saw too 
clearly, should have reflected what went on about him. That 
he should have begun as extravagantly as he did was, as we have 
seen, only natural. "What is to be regretted is, that he should 
have fallen on such dark times, and that he should have suffered 
so much from the corruption which formed a good part of the 
maladie du siecle. It was this stain which belonged to him in 
common with his age, that so frequently mars, or at any rate 
leaves its traces on, much of his work. It did harm, too, from 
another point of view, by calling the reader's attention to what 
is of ungenuine interest. An example of this is the poem 
" Holla," where the poet wastes his strength on an unworthy sub- 
ject. Holla — the story was taken from an incident that had just 
shocked Parisian society — is a spendthrift who determined to 
commit suicide after he had spent all his money in debauchery, 
an occupation to which he had devoted himself with considerable 
energy. This poem describes his final orgy and his self-inflicted 
death. Few poems have treated of less savory subjects ; for, the 
lack of morality or decorum apart, the narrowness of the social 
implications of the subject brings the work down from the heights 
where such rich poetry as Alfred de Musset's belongs, and makes 
the story, impressive as it is, of far less value than the interludes. 
These passages, where the poet speaks in his own person con- 
cerning the society which makes these things possible, and, it may 
be added, these poems popular, are full of fervor and passionate 
beauty, inspiring words that burn into the subject with an inten- 
sity the reader can never forget. The whole poem is so effective 
that extracts can do it no manner of justice; even the long, 
ardent appeals would be injured by being detached from their 
setting, but there are frequent bits which show how wholly poet- 
ical was Musset's nature. Here is one describing a horse dying 
of thirst in the desert : 

"Elle se sent flechir; sea marines qui saignent 
S'enfoncent dans le sable, et le sable altera 
Vient boire avidement son sang decolorS. 
Alors elle se couche et se grands yenx s'eteignent, 
Et le pale desert ronle snr son enfant 
Les flots silencieux de son linceul mouvant." 

There is swept away at once the carefully constructed hy- 
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pothesis that the French tongue is totally unfitted for poetry ; 
that it is of service only for diplomatic, mathematical, and con- 
versational purposes. The language was only waiting for the 
poet to use it, and, when he had occasion to speak, he found it 
as convenient for his use as any that ever filled a dictionary. 
Throughout there is perfect mastery of language : every word 
falls into its proper place, just as well-trained soldiers fall into 
line at the call of their commander ; the thought finds its exact 
and swift expression. The thought, too, is no less striking. Mus- 
set says here with perfect truth — 

" Je suis venu trop tard dans un monde trop vieux ; " 

and if the subject that inspired him was from an artistic point of 
view a disappointing one, as if a painter were to give us a picture 
of the victim of some hideous disease, it is impossible to with- 
hold admiration from the headlong power with which the poet 
overmasters the reader's objections, and carries him on with him 
by the force of genius. 

That the poem had immense success in Paris can be well be- 
lieved ; and it is no wonder that the brilliant youth, who had 
already done so much, and who was at this time but twenty-two, 
should have been a petted favorite. One result of his new fame 
was an introduction to George Sand ; she was the rock on which 
his life was wrecked. 

The story of the liaison between these two people has been 
long before the world ; and the brother's biography gives no new 
information of that period of Alfred de Musset's life. The two 
met, it will be remembered, at a dinner given to the contributors 
to the Revue des Deux Mondes. They took a great fancy to one 
another; and certainly in Musset's youth, beauty, genius, and 
aristocratic position, there was enough to turn even a more cau- 
tious head than that which sat on George Sand's shoulders. "We 
know from Heine's account of her, and he was an impartial if not 
indeed an unfavorable witness, that she was then a handsome 
woman, and it seemed but part of the nature of things that this 
youth and this woman having met should love one another. The 
fact that her husband was living at the time could hardly have 
been an additional charm or hinderance, because his wife was sep- 
arated from him for her greater convenience. It was in the au- 
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tumn of 1833 that George Sand, having obtained from Alfred de 
Musset's mother permission (we have the brother's authority for 
this) to take him with her to Italy, left Paris in his company. 
There is no need of going into the story of their quarrel. Many 
years after it was all over, George Sand wrote her version of the 
affair in a novel called " Elle et Lui." In this she called attention 
especially to Musset's irritability and inconstancy ; but, unfortu- 
nately for her already maculate reputation, there had been left in 
Paul de Musset's hands such letters of her own and such mem- 
oranda of his brother's as served to tell in irrefutable language 
the story of her treachery to him ; this is all contained in Paul 
de Musset's " Lui et Elle." It by no means follows that, because 
she was heartless toward him, he was himself without flaw. The 
real trouble lay in their radical dissimilarity of character : he was 
ardent, impetuous, without settled principles, although naturally 
high-toned and a gentleman ; while she, whatever her vagaries 
might be, kept cool and unmoved. He would only work as the 
impulse seized him ; she, on the other hand, could sit down to- 
ner table, as another woman would to her sewing, and write a 
definite number of pages every day with perfect equanimity. 
The story of their quarrels goes much deeper than this, but it is 
painful reading. We see his nervous irritability and sensitiveness 
fully exposed, and her cold curiosity and vanity, so that the ro- 
mance is soon huddled out of sight, and all that is left is a scene 
of domestic infelicity, in which the woman by her insatiable van- 
ity and rapidly-growing indifference breaks the heart of a youth 
who, whatever his faults, really loved her. It was a mere episode 
in her life. She threw him over for a good-looking, stupid young 
Italian physician, but for Musset the blow was one from which 
he never recovered. "When he came home, in the next spring, 
sick in mind and body, an old, hopeless man at twenty-three, there 
began a new chapter in his life. One of his most marked trails 
had always been an eager love of truth and intense hatred of 
deception, so that this woman's heartless treatment of him poi- 
soned his whole nature. The period of literary production after 
his return was but brief ; yet in it he wrote some of his finest 
things. The best of the lyrical compositions are four, called the 
" Nuits," in which it is easy to detect traces of his sufferings. 
The "JSTuit de Mai" and the "Nuit d'Octobre" are the finest; 
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and, while it would be invidious to make an absolute statement 
of their superiority to all French lyrical poetry, it may yet be said 
that they utter a cry of real feeling such as is but seldom heard 
in any language. The first-named opens with a lovely description 
of the spring ; but its close is still finer with its comparison of the 
pelican feeding its young with its blood to the poet delighting 
the world by singing his sufferings. The passage ends thus : 

" Pour toute nourriture il apporte son coeur. 
Sombre et silencieux, etendu sur la pierre, 
Partageant a ses fils ses entrailles de pere, 
Dans un amour sublime il berce sa douleur, 
Et, regardant couler sa sanglante mamelle, 
Sur son festin de mort il s'affaisse et chancelle, 
Ivre de volupt6, de tendresse et d'horreur. 
Mais parfois, au milieu du divin sacrifice, 
Fatigu6 de mourir dans un trop long supplice, 
II oraint que ses enf ants ne le laissent vivant ; 
Alors il se souleve, ouvre son aile au vent, 
Et, se frappant le cceur aveo un cri sauvage, 
II pousse dans la nuit un si funebre adieu 
Que les oiseaux des mers desertent le rivage, 
Et que le voyageur attard6 sur la plage, 
Sentant passer la mort, se recomrnande a Dieu. 
Poete, o'est ainsi que font les grand poetes : 
lis laissent s'egayer ceux qui vivent un temps, 
Mais les festins humains qu'ils servent 8 leurs fetes 
Eessemblent la plupart a. ceux des pelicans," etc., etc. 

Certainly the charge of coldness, of ungenuineness, cannot be 
brought against verses like these ; and it is in just such expression 
of his feelings, of such poetical statement, that Musset is at his 
best. It is an interesting question just what incidents of his life 
are referred to in the " Nuits." In the " Nuit d'Octobre " occurs 
the apostrophe — 

" Honte k toi qui la premiere 
M'as appris la trahison, 
Et d'horreur et de colore 
M'as fait perdre la raison," etc., 

by which George Sand is of course meant. The brother's biog- 
raphy contains the' opening lines of another of these poems, the 
" JSTuit de Juin ; " these run as follows : 
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"Lb PoSte. 

" Muse, quand le bl6 pousse il faut etre joyeux. 
Kegarde ces coteaux et leur blonde parure. 
Quelle douce clart6 dans l'immense nature ! 
Tout ce qui vit ce soir doit se sentir heureux." 

No more was ever written. Just when Musset had reached 
this point he was interrupted by a friend who dragged him off to 
dinner, and the inspiration never returned, and we have but this 
fragment left to tantalize us. Another poem, most beautiful, of 
his is that " A la Malibran," which we have no space to give in 
full. The reader cannot do better than to turn to it, and, after 
reading it, let him say how much justice there is in Mr. Swin- 
burne's remarks about Musset, that he is " the female page or at- 
tendant dwarf of Chamf ort ; " and that his poems are " decoctions 
of watered Byronism," although he gives him credit for " fitful 
and febrile beauty." It is to be remembered, however, that Mr. 
Swinburne was engaged at that time in lauding Victor Hugo, and 
that for the better performance of that task it perhaps seemed to 
him good to decry more genuine poets. 

It was not as a writer of lyric verse alone that Musset ac- 
quired fame. In the year 1830 he had tried his luck with 
a little comedy, " La Nuit Venitienne," which was hissed from 
the stage without a hearing. It was treated as a scapegoat 
for the sins of the Romanticists, and condemned on general 
principles. This failure discouraged him very much, and, al- 
though he subsequently wrote many plays, he intended that 
they should be read rather than acted ; but when one slight piece, 
"Un Caprice," had been successful at St. Petersburg, it was 
brought out in Paris, and from that time Musset's plays have 
held a high place on the stage. They may be crudely divided 
into two classes, one concerning itself with a charming representa- 
tion of little scenes in society, while others are of a more poetical 
sort, with the scene at times in an impossible land on a sort of 
historical basis, and again, as " Lorenzaccio," on a firm ground of 
fact. The early ones, " La Unit Venitienne," " Fantaisie," and 
" Les Caprices de Marianne," have for heroes, or for important 
characters, young men tired of the dissipation into which they 
have fallen through listlessness. Such is Octave in the play last 
named, while on the other hand there is Ccelio, the ardent lover. 
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Lindau — who occasionally makes an unexpected slip — says of 
Ccelio that he is all love, all poetry, all inactivity (Thaflosigkeit), 
and wholly uninteresting, which last epithet is singularly out of 
place. Those who have seen this comedy with tragic end upon 
the stage, will be unwilling to agree with the critic in this matter. 
It is hard to recall a modern play of the same length that appeals 
to more varied feelings than this, or one so full of poetical imagi- 
nation, so free from the rigid chains of realism. Even in those 
slighter pieces which most nearly approach realism, he avoids that 
dangerous temptation which leads to substituting violent inci- 
dents for the more delicate appeal to the sympathy of the spectator 
or reader with their natural, unforced feelings. The artful sim- 
plicity of " Un Caprice " shows this. 

After his return from Italy he wrote " On ne badine pas avec 
l'Amour," a very beautiful play, and " Lorenzaccio," which has 
in it the elements of a fine tragedy. As it stands, however, it is 
incomplete and unsatisfactory, containing passages that might 
profitably be stricken out before acting, and with frequent need 
of additions to make the action clear. The hero, whose name 
gives the title to the play, sinks himself into all sorts of vice in 
order that he may the better bring vengeance upon the tyrant 
who, in spite of warnings, never dreams of suspecting him. Al- 
most everywhere Musset gives the feeling that he did less than he 
might have done, that his power of work was lamentably less 
than his ability, and nowhere is this more evident than in this 
play. In the others he, to be sure, brought himself forward 
under various disguises, but the complexity of his character 
relieves this charge of the odiousness it has when brought against 
smaller men. He was always at war with himself ; the life he led 
was unworthy ; what he saw about him charmed and misled him, 
so that we see one of the finest geniuses of his time corroded 
by the society which had a fatal fascination for him as a man of 
the world. 

It will be noticed that the title of one of his poems is " Les 
secretes Pensees de Kafael, Gentilhomme francais" and Musset 
differed from a good many workers with the pen by the fact that 
he was not so much a professional writer as first of all, in his own 
eyes and in those of the society in which he lived, gentilhomme 
fromgais. He never wrote from any stronger outside influ- 
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ence than the request of some one whom he was anxious to 
please. Editors pursued him in vain for manuscript ; he would 
write only to please himself, and he was always unwilling to 
make any settled plans of work. This position that he took, 
and which was his too by right, distinguishes him clearly from 
his many fellow-workers, who were writers first and always. 
Some of them — the novelists, for instance — built up a fantastic 
theory of society out of their own heads, introducing all manner 
of imaginary inventions of their own, and giving a conventional 
and in some respects unreal report of the life they undertook to 
describe. Thus Balzac wrote with one foot firmly planted on 
fact, while the other was upheld by a civilization that existed in 
his own fancy. In this way arose the familiar French novel, 
which portrays an invented, ungenuine society, the prey of cer- 
tain vices, with impossible scenes assumed to be normal, but all 
resting on nearly as unsolid a foundation as did tales of chivalry. 
The securest reserve is that which hides behind apparent frank- 
ness ; and France, which is overrun with foreign visitors, where 
the people of the lower classes cannot quarrel without going out 
into the street to do it, is less intimately known to outsiders than 
almost any country in Europe. Eeal French society of the best 
class is as unknown to strangers as is the inside of an Egyptian 
harem to the hasty traveler who journeys up the Nile in a 
steamboat. But while Musset is at home in the fairy-land where 
is laid the scene of such plays as " A quoi revent les jeunes Filles," 
and even some that have been put upon the stage, like " On ne 
badine pas avec 1' Amour," etc., when he touches firm French soil, 
he is perfectly honest, and far removed from treating conven- 
tionally what he saw about him. 

His prose writings show this candor. In the "Confession 
d'un Enfant du Siecle " he draws a picture of a man degraded by 
corrupt society, in which vice is rather the employment of idle 
men than an alluring temptation. In construction the book is 
faulty, and bears traces of the long gap between the composition 
of the different parts. It is painful reading from what was doubt- 
less an accurate description of the bad side of its author's charac- 
ter. Certainly the life it depicts was one destructive of poetical 
feeling, and the little that he wrote after the age of thirty shows 
that he did not escape the consequence of his own follies. Lin- 
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dau is continually speaking of Musset's indolence, but that term 
does not seem accurately to describe or explain his scanty per- 
formance. Within ten years he had written what was in bulk a 
respectable amount, and his silence after that time was due to 
other causes than indolence. 

Before he laid aside his pen, however, he added some good 
work to what he had before done. In his prose stories he made 
use of many incidents of his life. Thus " Emmeline " records a 
bit of his own experience ; " Les deux Maitresses " has an auto- 
biographical value; and into "Margot" he introduced reminis- 
cences of his boyhood, and so in others. But it is in " Le Fils de 
Titien " that we find him expressing himself frankly. This story 
was always a great favorite of his, and it is easy to see whom he 
had in mind in drawing the hero. Paul de Musset tells us that 
this was the story which his brother wrote with the greatest en- 
thusiasm. Besides being a well-told tale, with two fine sonnets 
in it, it contains a defense of the position the author was gradu- 
ally taking with regard to literature. Tizianello paints a master- 
piece, and then refuses to touch his brush again. He felt that 
he was living in a time of the decadence of art which could 
only be overcome by an effort beyond his powers; "he was 
young, rich, strong — he had a beautiful mistress; to avoid re- 
proaches he had only to let the sun rise and set. Should he 
renounce so many advantages for a doubtful glory which, after 
all, he would probably never attain % . . . And with his customary 
light-heartedness he concluded by saying : ' Painting may go to 
the devil ! Life is too short ! ' " 

This is the poetical, self-deluding side of Musset's aversion to 
serious work. He had begun as few writers have begun, but 
there had early entered into his heart the poison which unfitted 
him for severe endeavor. There is no need of insisting upon the 
frequent instances he gives in his writings of his own demoral- 
ization. He had learned to disbelieve in the existence of any- 
thing worth writing about ; he had become disgusted with the 
world and with himself ; and the consequence was, that the last 
seventeen years of his life were passed by him not only unproduc- 
tively but with a deliberate waste of his fine gifts. In his poem 
" Sur la Paresse," written in December, 1841, he defended him- 
self by attacking with righteous indignation the age in which it 
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was his misfortune to live, accusing it of being wholly given up 
to vice and sordid gain, so that he was tempted to stand outside 
of the current of action instead of singing its decadence or lash- 
ing its faults. The indifference with which he was heard also 
offended his pride and encouraged him in his determination to 
keep silence. He looked upon his poetry as something which he 
would give to the world only at such times as to him seemed 
best, and if no one cared to listen to him he would not utter 
a sound. Indeed, the lack of interest in his verses which was at 
that time shown by the public, and the coldness of the leading 
critics, might well have wounded a less haughty spirit ; and it is 
not strange that Husset, who was always above uneasy anxiety to 
keep himself before the public, should have forborne writing. 
For this reason, and the others before mentioned, he wrote but 
little for many years. It was, however, in the beginning of this 
period of silence that he wrote one of the most beautiful of his 
poems, " Le Souvenir." He had visited the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau in the month of September, 1840, and a few months later 
he put into verse the reminiscences which were recalled by the 
scene of his old love for George Sand. The whole poem is most 
touching. But after it was published he was filled with regret 
that he had given it to the world. He said to his brother : " I 
have given my bleeding heart to the public. I am vexed to 
think that any stupid fool can recite those two lines : 

' Mes yeux ont contempt des objets plus funebres, 
Que Juliette morte, au fond de son tombeau.' 

" I uttered those words alone in the silence of the night, and 
now they are cast abroad for the entertainment of idlers. For- 
tunately, you will see that no one will pay any attention to them." 
Since then, however, they have met with a different fate, although 
for a time the prophecy was fulfilled. It is hard to imagine in- 
difference to such lines as these : 

" Oui, sans doute, tout meurt ; ce monde est un grand reve, 
Et le peu de booheur qui nous vient en cbemin, 
Nous n'avons pas plus t&t ce roseau dans la main, 
Que le vent nous l'enldve. 

" Oui, les premiers baisers, oui, les premiers serments, 
Que deux fetres mortels echangerent sur terre, 
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Oe fut au pied d'un arbre effeuilte par les vents, 
Sur un roc en poussiere. 

" lis prirent & temoin de leur joie 6ph6mere 
Un ciel toujours voil6 qui change a tout moment, 
Et des astres sans nom que leur propre lumiSre 
Devore incessamment. 

" Tout mourait autour d'eux, l'oiseau dans le feuillage, 
La fleur entre leurs mains, l'insecte sous leurs pi6ds, 
La source dess6chee ou vacillait l'image 
De leurs traits oublies ; 

" Et sur tous ces debris joignant leurs mains d'argile, 
Etourdis de9 Eclairs d'un instant de plaisir, 
lis croyaient 6chapper k cet Etre immobile 

Qui regarde mourir. 
Insens6s ! dit le sage. — Heureux ! dit le poete," etc. 

This unhappy man died in May, 1857, and his death was for 
him a relief from trouble and despair. For many years he had 
been a melancholy wreck. This brief analysis describes cursorily 
only some of his masterpieces. The reader can feel sure in ad- 
vance that he will be led from one fine thing to another, although 
he will be at times repelled, if he takes up Alfred de Musset's 
works. If he reads first Carl de Musset's Life, he will learn to 
appreciate the poet's great personal charm, and he will be kept 
from judging his faults too harshly. His poems need no loud 
trumpet to proclaim their excellence. A lover of poetry will 
find them full of delight. He will read with interest, too, in 
the brother's biography, many short poems never before printed, 
and fragments of a story, "Le Poete dechu," which like so 
much of the rest was partly autobiographical. Its destruction 
by its writer is a great loss to his admirers, but it was due to a 
natural aversion to giving his writings to an indifferent public. 
The public has now ceased to be indifferent to the most poetical 
of modern French poets. 

Thomas Seegeant Peeet. 



